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ABSTRACT 

Career paths of humanities majors are discussed, 
based on the results of research studies. Attention is directed to: 
the shifting pattern of student enrollment by major field; employment 
opportunities in the corporate sector; entry-level employment 
opportunities; and long-range data that describe the career paths of 
college graduates. While business and computer science majors have 
increased, decreases have occurred in arts, humanities, and social 
sciences majors. Longitudinal data on career paths show that 
hvtmanities graduates have fared as well in their careers as 
vocationally-trained graduates. However, humanities graduates face 
special problems when they seek their first job after college. There 
ate limited opportunities for access to campus recruiters and limited 
interest by employers in those with liberal arts backgrounds. While 
technological knowledge may be useful to college graduates, the 
communication and interpersonal skills used in administrative 
positions are usually learned in a liberal arts curriculiun. Colleges 
are beginning to recognize a need for more broadly educated 
graduates. Liberal arts requirements for business majors and 
business-related courses or cooperative education experience for 
liberal arts graduates are also important. (SW) 
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Humanities faculty don't need another crisis. But they 
have one in the students who attend their institutions. 
Undergraduates are haunted by "vocomania, a staunch 
belief that their college education must train them for 
specific jobs following graduation. In their view, a 
humanities concentration^ does not support that objec- 
tive. And, they are rejecting humanities majors in 
droves . 

In fact, the undergraduates are statistically cor- 
rect, at least for entry-level positions. Long-range 
data, however, argue more favorably that career oppor- 
tunities are available to the humanities major. Cou- 
pled with new initiatives on the part of the corporate 
sector, these data act as a positive counter to the 
barrage of news stories about college-educated t^xi 
drivers and waitresses that have made students fear- 
ful about choosing a humanities major. 

To deal with the problems before them, students, 
their parents, and the academic community need to be 
better informed in three areas. First, they need to 
be aware of the shifting pattern of student enrollment 
by major field and of employment opportunities in the 
corporate sector. Second, they should be familiar 
with the information available about entry-level posi- 
tions. And, finally, they need to turn their atten- 
tion to long-range data that describe the career paths 
of college graduates. How does this information com- 
pare with what we know about entry-level opportuni- 
ties? What does it suggest about counseling students 
on theii r-ollege major and vocational choice? 
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Changing Student Choices 

Survey data support the view that in today's harsher 
economic climate and changed social context, students 
have substantially different views on the purpose of 
higher education than did their predecessors in the 
boom years of the 1960s. 

The question of vocation didn't come in for much 
discussion among humanities undergraduates during the 
1960s. A baccalaureate degree was a ticket to entry- 
level positions. Expanding social programs and a 
seemingly unending need for new elementary-secondary 
and college teachers guaranteed opportunity. Moreover, 
climbing the corporate ladder was not a high priority 
for many college graduates. 

Survey data bear out these impressions. In a 
1969 Carnegie Commission^ survey of 70,000 undergrad- 
uates, 76 percent reported that "learning to get along 
with people" was an essential objective of their 
undergraduate education. Formulating values was a 
close second. In third place, 62 percent of the stu- 
dents said that acquiring substantive knowledge in a 
special field was essential. Only 59 percent of all 
students said that getting training and skills for 
an occupation was essential. 

More recent data show that freshmen have quite 
different purposes in mind. In a representative sam- 
ple of 188,000 freshmen in Fall 1982, 78 percent re- 
ported that getting a better job was the most impor- 
tant reason for going to college.* Seventy percent 
wanted to be able to make more money. Just over half 
wanted to "meet new, interesting people," and only 66 
percent sought a general education. Thus, the order 
of reasons for going to college has virtually been re- 
versed since the late 1960s. 

Vocational interests have become dominant, but the 
earlier leading goils had not lost their appeal com- 
pletely. 

These shifts in objectives are clearly reflected 
in undergraduates' increasing tendency to choose voca- 
tionally-related majors. An annual survey of entering 
freshmen conducted since the mid-lSeOs^ shows sharp 
increases in business and computer science, for exam- 
ple. Between 1966 and 1981, business majors showed an 
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increase from slightly more than IS percent to more 
than 20 percent for men and from about 7 percent to 
approximately 17 percent for women. In some busi- 
ness concentrations, interest increased by more than 
half, from 13 percent to 22 percent. Interest in com- 
puter science increased from 0 percent to 3.7 percent 
during this period. 

In dramatic contrast, the arts, humanities, and 
social sciences lost their dominant place in under- 
graduate education. In 1966, nearly one-third of all 
freshmen chose these majors, compared to one-ninth in 
1981. English was particularly hard-hit, losing more 
than 80 percent of its students, down from 4.4 per- 
cent to .9 percent in 15 years. ^ 



Job!» and Careers 

Such preparation may not consider the longer view. 
Research shows that a distinction needs to be made 
between entry- level jobs and career paths because 
access to employment and employment tasks change 
over time. 

Longitudinal data on career paths for vocation- 
ally trained and humanities graduates show that the 
latter have fared equally well in their careers. 
This research also suggests an explanation for the 
career success of humanities majors. Work responsi- 
bilities change significantly after several years of 
employment. Broader, less content specific skills 
are required, and the need for interpersonal and com- 
munications skills increases.*^ These skills are ones 
in which humanities graduates are likely to be well 
trained. 



Entry Into the Market 

The nation's needs are increasingly technological, and 
the system for recruiting new college graduates into 
the ranks of the employed is geared more toward those 
with undergraduate training in professional fields. 
Students have been getting the message. If you major 
in business, engineering, or other technological fields, 
recruiters are more likely to be receptive to inter- 
viewing you on campus. But if you major in a humani- 
ties subject, you have to cast a very large net with 



your resume. It's simply harder to find that first 
job. 

Data on campus job recruiting confirm this situa- 
tion. The College Placement Council's Recruiting 83 ^ 
shows that private employers in engineering and busl- 
ness will schedule a greater n\amber of interviews this 
year than will employers in other fields. Leading the 
way, aerospace, electronics, and instruments employers 
plan 12,853 interview schedules, down by 7 percent 
from the previous year. (Each schedule represents 
between 11 and 14 individual student interviews.) 

By con^arison, prospects are much slimmer for ccun- 
pus interviews for humanities students in jobs directly 
related to their educational background. The number of 
interview schedules for 1982-1983 in the non-profit and 
educational institutions sector (nonpublic) is 630, up 
a surprising 20 percent from 527 in the previous year. 
But research and consulting organizations, another 
lilcely employer of humanities graduates, reported fewer 
interview schedules in 1982-1983: 801 interview sched- 
ules are planned, down by 10 percent from the previous 
year. 

In the public sector, very few liberal arts grad- 
uates are expected to be hired. Under the College 
Placement Council's Lil:^ral Arts and Miscellaneous cat- 
egory, the federal government reports that it will hire 
2,500 people in the "Other Professional/Administrative 
Positions" group, down by 7 percent from its 1982 
hires. And, it will hire only 80 people in each of 
the social sciences and educators categories. 

Humanities graduates clearly face special problems 
when they seek their first job after college. There 
are only limited opportunities for access to campus 
recruiters, and equally limited interest on employers* 
part in those with liberal arts backgrounds. Further- 
more, there are very few occupational classifications 
to which the title "Humanities Graduate" can be affixed. 
Humanities graduates can be very much at sea when they 
launch their job search. 

Their predicament shows up in the statistics on 
unemployment and underemployment of recent college grad- 
uates. The most recent survey data from the National 
Center for Education Statistics show that 1976-1977 
graduates in the humanities have the highest rate of 
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unemployment (43 percent) compared to only one ^ifth 
(19 percent) of business and management graduates,^ 
(Underemployed graduates are those who are not working 
in professional, managerial, or technical types of 
jobs, and who report that, in their opinion, a college 
degree was not required to get their job.) 

At the same time, it should be noted that many 
humanities graduates seek advanced degrees. Twenty*six 
percent of humanities* graduates were enrolled for an 
advanced degree compared with only 15 percent of busi- 
ness and management graduates and 11 percent of engi- 
neers. 

While enrolled for advanced degrees, 43 percent of 
the humanities graduates reported that they were under- 
employed in full-time positions. In comparison, busi- 
ness and management graduates experienced a 2 percent 
drop in underemployment in their full-time jobs when 
they returned to school. 

These differences in the employment status of re- 
cent humanities graduates and others were equally tell- 
ing when salaries are compared. In February 1978, the 
average annual salary for a humanities graduate em- 
ployed full-time was $9,700; business and management 
graduates earned $13,000, a difference of 42 percent. 
In 1980-1981, both men and women graduates in account- 
ing were being offered an average monthly salary of 
$1,480. Men with humanities degrees could expect an 
average monthly salary of $1,275, while women were being 
offered $1,157.1° 

Institutional studies appear to support the data, 
but they report less dissatisfaction with employment 
among the liberal arts graduates than the national data 
would suggest. A 1976 survey of graduates from the 
classes of 1975, 1970, 1965, and 1960 at eleven mid- 
western liberal arts colleges found that the graduates 
were generally satisfied with their undergraduate edu- 
cation, particularly the inculcation of analytical 
thinking, a major goal of their institutions. 



♦"Humanities" in this survey excludes some of the disciplines in- 
included in the NEH definition. History, for exan^Jle, is classified 
in the social sciences category. 
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Further, the survey found that employment oppor- 
tunities are available. More than half of the male 
graduates from the classes of 1960, 1965, and 1970 re- 
ported continuous en^loyment, except for job changes, 
since graduation. The major explanation for lack of 
continuity was clearly military experience. For women, 
continuous employment was more frequently interrupted 
by time out for family responsibilities, although more 
than half of the 1970 female graduates reported contin- 
uous employment. 

The 1975 class reported that 85 percent of the men 
and 83 percent of the women were generally satisfied 
with their education in terms of "employability," des- 
pite the fact that they had little access to vocational 
training at their colleges. But compared to the na- 
tional average, a greater percentage of these recent 
graduates went to graduate school full-time — 36 percent 
of the men and 22 percent of the women. Forty-eight 
percent of the men and 56 percent of the women were 
employed full-time. 



Career Paths 

Liberal arts graduates have been more successful in their 
career paths in business than could be predicted from 
the entry-level data discussed here. Evidence on career 
paths indicates that college students who want a more 
complete understanding of their employment prospects 
need to consider the difference in requirements for 
entry-level jobs and similarly related employment and 
the more complex set of responsibilities and activities 
that make up a career path. 

Research shows that college graduates who advanced 
to positions of greater responsibility in their work had 
to call upon skills different from those they used in 
their first position. Vocational preparation may pro- 
vide easier access to first jobs, but its importance to 
employment diminishes with time. 

The evidence for this finding comes from follow-up 
surveys of freshmen classes since the 1960s. Since 1961, 
a representative national sample of entering freshmen 
have been surveyed each year on a range of characteris- 
tics, including their undergraduate major. The data 
from this Cooperative Institutional Research Program pro- 
vides a reliable data base for researchers. 



A 1979 report on the employment history of col- 
lege graduates used this data base to follow the history 
of 1970 college freshmen. 12 The report also incorpor- 
ates the findings of a similar survey conducted in 1974 
of 1961 freshmen. The earlier survey reported responses 
from nearly 4,000 graduates; there were roughly 9,000 
responses in the more recent survey, conducted in 1977, 

None of the occupational categories in this study 
clearly require a humanities concentration. Hoi^ever, 
this study is revealing for what it demonstrates about 
movement along career paths: time distances employees 
from their original tasks. 

Both surveys found that many graduates had not 
stayed with the occupations that they had elected as 
freshmen, although their choice of major had remained 
fairly consistent throughout their college years. Less 
than half of the respondents in the 1974 survey, out of 
school for nine years, reported that their anticipated 
occupation had become their actual occupation. 

In contrast, the 1977 respondents, out of school 
for three years or less, reported that many more of 
them were in the occupations for which they had planned. 
More than half of the engineers and educators, for in- 
stance, had planned on being in these occupations .-^^ 

But even these groups showed a decline over a long- 
er period. Among engineers, only 36 percent of the 1974 
respondents were still in that occupational class? 12 
percent had become administrators; and 14 percent were 
in other occupations. Educators, too, had moved out of 
that occupation. In the 1974 group, only 46 percent of 
the educators were still working in that capacity, while 
11 percent had become administrators. 

These shifts in occupational plans point to other 
important changes in employment patterns that, occur over 
time. Clearly, occupational shifts also mean* that em- 
ployees rely less on the substantive knowledge that they 
acquired in their undergraduate major and more on their 
job experience. Bisconti^^ examined the employment ex- 
periences of 524 employees who earned baccalaureate 
degrees and were rated as having "very good or excellent" 
job performances. These respondents, graduates, of the 
mid-1960s and the mid-1970s, were employed in private 
industty for the most part. 
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Two years after their initial employment, the mid- 
1970s graduates reported that 40 percent of their time 
was spent in administration and management? 44 percent 
in writing and editing? and, 28 percent in program plan- 
ning and budgeting. However, these graduates were more 
involved in several new occupations that played a less 
important role for their older counterparts at the same 
point in their careers. These categories are data pro- 
cessing and computers; engineering; and production quali- 
ty and control. 

Among this population, substantive knowledge, as 
measured by their courses in their college major, played 
a more important role for more recent graduates than for 
earlier ones. Mid-1970s graduates reported that they 
relied on their majors very much (35 percent) or moder- 
ately (37 percent) , but 80 percent also found that on- 
the-job experience was very important. In contrast, 
only 17 percent found it moderately significant. But 90 
percent reported that on-the-job experience was very im- 
portant. 

Humanities majors reported that their undergraduate 
education was particularly useful in selected occupations. 
English majors said that they used their bac)cground quite 
frequently as administrators (47 percent) , educators 
(73 percent), and other professional (34 percent). Arts 
and other humanities majors also used their education in 
these occupations: administrator (18 percent); educator 
(70 percent); and other professional (33 percent). ^5 

As their careers progress, employees take on new 
tasks for which their undergraduate concentrations have 
not directly prepared them. Bisconti's study showed 
that dramatic changes in employment activities had oc- 
cured for the older graduates. By 1977, these employees 
spent from one-half to three-quarters of their time in 
administration and management; writing and editing; and 
program planning and budgeting. In their initial posi- 
tions, they had spent only from one-tenth (program plan- 
ning and budgeting) to nearly one-third (writing and 
editing) of their time on these tasks. ^6 

Another study also demonstrates that even within a 
particular employment category, employees perform a wide 
variety of activities for which their undergraduate major 
may not have prepared them. When the 1961 entering 
freshmen class was surveyed in the mid-1970s, they were 
engaged in activities that cut across occupational 
boundaries. Administration and management was the 
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activity most engaged in across occupational groups, 
ranging from a high of 80 percent for administrators 
(followed by 71 percent for accountants) to a low of 
19 percent for educators. Writing and editing were 
also used extensively, with a surprising 33 percent 
of the engineers reporting involvement, the highest 
percentage for any occupational category. 17 

These analyses of mid-career activities question, 
of course, whether by mid-career humanities graduates 
might not well be as successful as their engineering or 
business counterparts. A study by the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company (AT&T) suggests that lib- 
eral arts graduates can indeed develop promising 
careers in business. 

Since 1956, AT&T has been assessing its young man- 
agement staff to determine what qualities make for suc- 
cessful promotion to mid-level management positions. To 
date, more than 250,000 employees have gone through this 
process. The assessment team has proven so successful 
in forecasting future mid-level management that hundreds 
of other companies have adopted its methods. 

Its findings on the correlation between successful 
managers and undergraduate major are therelce especially 
interesting. The assessment team concluded that: 

On overall ratings of potential for middle 
management, . .there were highly significant 
group differences. Kearly half (46 percent) 
of the humanities and social science majors 
were considsred to have potential lor middle 
management, compared to only 31 percent of 
of t he business majors and 2b percent of 
the engineers • 19 

Two groups of employees were studied: one since 
1956 and the other since 1977. For a company that has a 
technological basis, these groups of young managers were 
strongly biased toward the liberal arts. In the 1956 
group, 38 percent were liberal arts graduates — 10 per- 
cent humanities, 22 percent social science, 1 percent 
math, and 5 percent science. Among the other degree 
categories, engineering accounted for 25 percent in 1956 
and 13 percent in 1977? business was 35 percent and 37 
percent in those years, respectively? and, other was 
2 percent and 6 percent. 
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Significantly f the management assessment process 
looks at skill areas similar to those identified as 
important in the other studies discussed here. The 
areas in which ability is considered important for 
promotion includes administrative skills (planning 
and organizing? decisionmaking? creativity) ? inter- 
personal skills (leadership? oral communication; 
forcefulness) ? intellectual ability (range of inter- 
ests? general mental ability; writing) ? and, motiva- 
tion to succeed. 

In both the older and younger cohorts, humani- 
ties/social science and business graduates scored 
significantly higher than math/science and engineer- 
ing graduates across all dimensions. In both groups, 
humanities/social science and business were virtually 
equal in administrative skills. The younger humani- 
tiej/social science cohort scored higher in inter- 
personal skills than business graduates, but their 
score was the same for the older cohort (The 1956 
assessment used High/Low ratings? the 1977 assessment 
used a scale of 1 to 5.) 

In the area of intellectual ability, both human- 
ities/social science cohorts were higher than the 
business graduates, except in the area of quantita- 
tive skills, where they had low scores. 

On managerial motivation, the business graduates 
and humanities/social science graduates showed nearly 
equivalent ratings in all areas except the need for 
advancement, in which the younger business graduates 
scored higher than the humanities/social science 
group . 

In the long run, however, engineers caught up 
with humanities/social science and business graduates 
in terms of reaching mid-level m?nagement. Their 
greatest gains occurred between their eighth and 
twentieth year of employment. But humanities and 
social science graduates generally had outperformed 
the more technologically oriented (graduates. 

The AT&T study does not offer any explanation 
for this difference in the rate of promotion for en- 
gineers and other graduates. But the findings from 
Bisconti's study of successful employees suggest an 
explanation that is universally applicable: on-the- 
job training, so to speak, in the areas of communi- 
cations and interpersonal relationships had to occur 
for a successful career to develop. Those with 
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liberal arts backgrounds may be better prepared to 
learn such skills, or already be well-grounded in 
them, than their more technologically trained count- 
erparts • 

When Bisconti asked the niid-1960s and inid*1970s 
graduates to recommend areas of undergraduate study 
that would be useful for students considering simi- 
lar careers, the most popular were: English, busi- 
ness administration, mathematics, economics, psychol- 
ogy, and accounting.*" 

However, as Bisconti points out, English is 
probably recommended less for its focus on great 
literature and mors because it emphasizes good writ- 
ing; in fact, one respondent recommended the nar- 
rower category of "Business English. "^1 (a profes- 
sor of English literature would certainly argue that 
the study of literature encourages good writing.) 
Other respondents suggested that tb' discipline of 
English encourages logical and critical thinking. ^2 

Other arts and humanities courses were less 
important in these recommendations, but they were 
also seen as contributing to a well-rounded person 
and as an aid in interpersonal skills and logical 
thinking. 23 

To some, these reports of progress up the cor- 
porate ladder may invoke images of the unhappy man 
in the gray flannel suit. Are humanists satisfied 
with their careers in business? Yes, For humani- 
ties graduates, business administration offered the 
most satisfying career in a mid-1970s Study of stu- 
dents who had entered college in 1961,24 English 
majors reported that the next most satisfying career 
was in education; other arts and humanities majors 
cited salesperson as their second roost satisfactory 
occupational category. 

Interestingly, business administration majors 
did not report as high a level of satisfaction with 
their careers in administration. For this group, 
educator was the most satisfying occupation, followed 
by other professional, with a^inistration coming in 
third place. 

This finding accords with Bisconti *s and Solmon's 
observation that; 
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For many major fields, it is not those who 
follow the dominant pattern but rather the 
mavericks who are most satisfied. The 
dominantly selected occupation is not al- 
ways the most associated with job satisfac 
tion.25 



Opting for the Humanities 

The data on entry-leve] job opportunities for humani- 
ties graduates are certainly daunting. After spend- 
ing anywhere from $8,000 to $40,000 on an undergrad- 
uate education, students and their parents might well 
ask what they have gained in terms of wider job op- 
portunities. The answer can and should be more than 
an apologetic smile or a long lecture on the value of 
the humanities (valuable as they are) . 

'When students consider choosing a major, they 
need to be presented with a case for the humanities 
?hat employs long-range data on career paths. It is 
wrue that these data focus on graduates who came into 
the job market in a different social, economic, and 
technological context. But in mid-career, their 
activities and responsibilities are based more upon 
their place in an organizational context than on their 
substantive undergraduate learning. Technological 
knowledge may be useful to them, but the communica- 
tions and interpersonal skills used in administrative 
positions are usually learned in a liberal arts cur- 
riculum. 

Looking to the future, these skills will continue 
to be important. The chief executive officer of 
General Motors asserted the need for liberal arts 
graduates in discussing the rationale for an experi- 
mental program for liberal arts graduates in the mid- 
west. 

this new generation of business leadership 
recognizes. ,. that it must take on far greater 
responsibilities in a modern society. It 
must continue to compete in the traditional 
marketplace. . .But it must also enter a new... 
marketplace of ideas, where the forces that 
shape society have always been determined. 
Only leadership with many and varied talents 
can hope to be successful in such an ideo- 
logical marketplace — and this is why the 
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liberal arts in industry are assuming so 
jnuch importance today. ^ 

Colleges are also beginning to recognize a need 
for more broadly educated graduates. Beginning in 
Fall 1981 the College of Business Administration in 
the University of Minnesota launched a new curricu- 
lum with nine more required courses in the liberal 
arts, raising the total liberal arts requirement to 
19 courses. 27 At the same time, the number of elec- 
tives in the business school has been reduced to 
discourage narrow specialization. 

This new effort is being supported by a locally- 
based corporation. Cargill, Inc. is providing 
$50,000 per year for the next 10 years to fund a 
new position of director of undergraduate studies. 
The director's role will be to coordinate the efforts 
of the business college and liberal arts faculty to 
develop this program. 

At the same time, liberal arts faculty need to 
take steps to guide their students in preparing for 
entry-level jobs. Simply graduating with a bacca- 
laureate degree is rarely enough any more. Some lib- 
eral c:rts institutions are going through major cur- 
ricular reorganization to add a vocational dimension 
to their program. 28 Others may simply provide advice 
to undergraduates on how tc make themselves more 
attractive for an entry-level position and how to 
develop a job-hunting stratejy- 

It is also noteworthy that employers may be re- 
sponsive to such efforts. A College Placement Council 
survey of nearly 2,000 employers in the early 1970s 
found that 75 percent would hire liberal arts grad- 
uates who had business-related courses or cooperative 
educaiion e>tpexience in business. — Ajiothei suivey 
also suggests that some business experience alters 
cOTployers' perception on the attractiveness of lib- 
eral arts graduates for entry-level positions. 30 

Such changes are not compromises. They are ef- 
forts to address the real problems of undergraduates 
facing a difficult job market. They are strategies 
for combining this concern with the long-range advan- 
tages of a liberal arts education in the development 
of a career. 
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